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at midnight, and this perhaps may give us some idea of the distance of the 
two places. } 
I do not think that I need add anything to these remarks except that 
I had omitted to mention that Fernandez visited Ciandecan in October, 1599, 
and got letters patent fromthe king. Asan additional precaution, Fernandez l 
obtained permission from the king to have these letters also signed by the 
king’s son, who was then a boy of twelve years of age. The boy may have 
been Udayaditya, and so he must have been only three or four years older 
than Ramchandra Rai of Bakla. 
I must not omit to point out that the fact that Vikramaditya chose 
Jessore as a safe retreat as the strongest possible evidence of the jJungly 
nature of the surrounding country. It is true it had been cultivated in the 
previous century by Khanja ’Ali, but the experiment had proved a failure, 
and the land had in the time of his successor (P) Chand Khan relapsed into 
jungle. | , 
To sum up, it seems to me that the Sundarbans have never been in a 
more flourishing condition than they are in at present. I believe that large 
parts of Bakirgan] and Jessore were at one time cultivated, that they re- 
lapsed into jungle, and that they have soon been cleared again, and I have 
also no doubt that the courts of the kings of Bakla and of Ciandecan im- 
parted some degree of splendour to the surrounding country. But I do not 
believe that the gloomy Sundarbans on the surface of J essore and Bakir- 
ganj were ever well peopled or the sites of cities. 
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On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India.— By RAJENDRALALA Mirra, LL. D. 


Nothing can be more abhorrent to modern civilization than the idea of 
slaughtering human victims for the propitiation of the great Father of the 
universe ; yet, looking to the character of the different systems of religion 
which governed the conscience of man in primitive times, it would by no 
means be unreasonable to assume à priori that such an idea should have been 
pretty common, if not universal. : 
The tendency to assign human attributes to the Divinity was a marked 
peculiarity in almost all systems of religion that then got into currency. 
The ideal of God was derived from the concrete man. The attributes were 
doubtless magnified manifold, but their character remained the same—they 
differed only in degree, but not in kind. A being of unlimited power, of 
profound erudition, of great subtlety, was what the untutored finite mind of 
man could conceive in its aspirations to grasp the infinite ; and as those aspi- 
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rations were inspired by a dread of some, to it, unknown force which brings 
on misfortune, the human susceptibilities of being vexed at disobedience and 
appeased by flattery and peace-offering, were early attributed to him. In fact 
a cruel, fierce, vindictive being, whose grace could be purchased by coaxing 
and presents, was one of the earliest conceptions of the Godhead among 
primitive races. With the advancement of civilization this conception was 
materially and greatly purified and improved, but the idea of winning the 
good-will of an offended, or indifferently disposed, being of great power 
could not be shaken off, and the coaxing and they presents had, therefore, to be 
retained under some shape or other. All mantras, charms, and prayers—all 
offerings, oblations and sacrifices—in fact, the whole history of religion, may 
be looked upon as the gradual evelata of this cardinal idea. And 
inasmuch as the efficacy of an offering, in the case of man, is dependant upon 
its nearness of relation and preciousness to the offerer, and in primitive times 
the prime of the flock was the most valued article of possession, sacrifices of 
animals naturally obtained the highest place in the cultus of ancient wor- 
shippers. The owner of the flock was, of course, the nearest and most pre- 
cious to himself, and his children, the next after him, and accordingly they 
would be deemed the most appropriate to be offered as sacrifices ; though, 
generally speaking, the main object of worship, in early times, "eaten been 
the temporal good of the worshipper, it was by no means convenient for 
him to offer himself as a sacrifice for it. Children, particularly when there 
happened to be several in a family, could be more readily spared, and they 
would accordingly be more frequently given up for the purpose. 

Again, working out, with reference to the Divinity, the human practice 
of professing submission by putting oneself into privations and degradation 
in the presence of the person whose good-will has to be secured, penance and 
mortification early formed a part of religion, and indeed have been co-exten- 
sive with religion itself; and the conclusion was soon arrived at, that if the 
mortification of the flesh was gratifying to the Divinity, its entire dedica- 
tion to Him would be much more so. But self-love here intervened, and 
suggested the idea of substitutes or vitarious sacrifice, which has exercised 
so potent an influence in the evolution of the religious cultus everywhere. 

Further, rejoicings after success in warfare formed a most important 
element in the annals of primitive society, and as such successes were uni- 
versally acknowledged to be due to divine interference, the idea of offering 
to the intervener the fruits thereof was but natural, and the offering of pri- 
soners-of-war as sacrifices was the obvious conclusion arrived at. The 
extreme difficulty of keeping in security and feeding large bodies of prison- 
ers-ol-war has often suggested the necessity of summarily disposing of them 
by slaughter,—even Napoleon I., it is said, once felt compelled to resort to the 
odious method of poisoning some of his sick comrades whom he could 
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not carry away in his march trom Jaffa,*—and in ancient times, with no secure 
prisons and defective commissariat arrangements, when the victors themselves 
had to depend upon chance for their own rations, it must have been but too 
frequently felt; and two massacres under such compulsion would suffice to 
give them a religious character, and render them sacred. 

The capital punishment of criminals at stated times would also assume 
a similar character in a short period. Vindictiveness has, likewise, had a share 
as much in suggesting human sacrifices as in bringing anthropophagism into 
vogue. >. 
Moreover, it being admitted that a fierce, sanguinary divinity, who help. 
ed his worshippers in achieving success in warfare, would delight in receiving 
sanguinary offerings, vows and promises to make them on the result of a 
projected, or impending, battle proving favourable, or on the attainment of 
some coveted object, would naturally follow ; and the simple-minded people 
who made such vows and promises would not fail to keep them with puncti- 
lious care. | 

Moreover, the practice, so common in pre-historic and proto-historic 
times (and not altogether a thing of the past in the present day), of showing 
respect or affection to chiefs and seniors at their funerals by slaughtering, 
and sometimes, but rarely, burying alive some of their wives, concubines, and 
slaves, as also their horses and dogs, to accompany them, and to minister to 
their comfort in another world, was, by its frequent repetition on so solemn 
an occasion as a funeral, just what would give a religious character to 
such slaughter, and convert it into a holy sacrifice. 

Yet again, the art of the magician, which in primitive times included 
that of the sorcerer and the soothsayer, had to resort to the most outland- 
ish, uncouth, and extraordinary means to retain its hold on the minds of 
ignorant, credulous, and superstitious people, and what could be more mys- 
terious and awe-inspiring than communion with the dead and the 
slaughter of human beings under the most harrowing circumstances? and 
that such slaughter under the peculiar state of ancient society would be as- 
sociated with religion was but natural* 

Lastly, a vitiated desire for human flesh as an article of choice food 
was, it would seem, pretty prevalent in rude primitive barbarous times, but 
as this desire could not be satisfied except at uncertain times when strangers 
or prisoners were available, the indulgence in it necessarily partook of the 
character of a feast, and that again soon passed into a religious observance. 


* Dr. Desgentiles, in his Histoire Medicale de ? Armée q Orient, denies this charge, 
but Napoleon himself says, “I was obliged to leave behind all who could not follow us. 
There were fifty men sick of the plague who could not move with the army, and who 
must be left to the ferocious Djezzar. I caused opium to be administered to them to 


release them from their suffering.” _ (Jomini, I, p. 231.) The charge was at the time 
generally believed. 
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Thus anthropopathy resulting in devotion, penance, rejoicings, 
vows and a desire to avert evil, or secure a coveted object by divine 
intervention, vindictiveness, expediency, respect for the dead, necromancv and 
depraved appetite, would all tend to human sacrifices ; and that they did so, 
is abundantly evident from the history of human civilization in ancient times. 
To quote, however, a few instances by way of proofs, though many of them 
must be familiar to most of my readers. 

The Phoenicians frequently offered human victims to their sanguinary gods 
Ba’al and Moloch to appease their thirst for blood. The Carthaginians did 
the same to the same divinities. The Druids, both in Great Britain and 
Scandinavia, likewise, satisfied the spirit of their gods by human sacrifices, often 
burning large numbers of men in wicker baskets. The Scythians testified their 
devotion by immolating hundreds at atime. In the Thargalia of the Athenians, 
aman and a woman were annually sacrificed to expiate the sins of the nation. 
Homer mentions that twelve Trojan captives were killed at the funeral of 


E Patroclus,* and Menelaus was seized by the Egyptians for sacrificing young 
“a | children with the Greek notion of appeasing the winds. As an act of vin- 
. =- dictive devotion, Augustus immolated three hundred citizens of Perusia before. 
ia _ his deified uncle Divus Julius. The cruel practice of the Cyclops feasting on 
+ their prisoners-ot-war is well known. According to Euripides, “the most 
. agreeable repast to the Cyclops was the flesh of strangers,” £ and Homer 
’ describes that six of the comrades of Ulysses were devoured by Scylla in the 
cavern of the Cyclops.§ One passage on the subject gives a vivid picture of 
E. the cruel practice, and I quote Pope’s version of it entire. 
“ He answered with his deed; his bloody hand 
i Snatched two unhappy of my martial band, 
' And dashed like dogs against the rocky floor. 
] The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 
; ; Torn limb from limb, he spreads the horrid feast, 
l And fierce devours it like a mountain beast. 
He sucks the marrow, and the blood he drains ; 
Nor entrails, flesh, nor solid bone remains. 
We see the death, from which we cannot move, 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove.” Od. L. I., v. 282: 
~ Doubtless there is much poetical embellishment in this extract, but di- 


vested of it it shows that the Cyclops indulged in human sacrifice. .The 
cavern evidently was, like many others on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, temples where the horrid rite of anthropothusia was regularly observed, — 
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t Herodot., IT. 119. 

+ Euripides, Cyclops, V. 126. 

§ Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, IL, pp. 15 ff, 
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and shipwrecked mariners were the persons who afforded the readiest vic- 
tims. | | 

The Lamiz and the Lestrygons were equally cruel ‘in their religious 
observances. Adverting to the former, Bryant says, “ The Lamiz were not 
only to be found in Italy, and Sicily, but Greece, Pontus, and Libya. And 
however widely they may have been separated, they are still represented in 
the same unfavourable light. Euripides says that their very name wag 
detestable. Philostratus speaks of their bestial appetite, and unnatural 
gluttony. And Aristotle alludes to practices still more shocking : ag 
if they tore open the bodies big with child, that they might get at 
the infant to devour it. I speak, says he, of people, who have brutal 
appetites.* 

These descriptions are perhaps carried to a great excess; yet the 
history was founded on truth: and shews plainly what fearful impres- 
sions were left upon the minds of men from the barbarity of the first 
ages. 

“One of the principal places in Italy, where the Lamiæ seated them- 
selves, was about Formiz; of which Horace takes notice in his Ode to 
Ælus Lamia. 


Ath, vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, &c. 
Auctore ab illo ducis originem, 
Qui Formiarum meenia dicitur 
Princeps, et innantem Maricze 
Littoribus tenuisse Lirim. 


“ The chief temple of the Formians was upon the sea-coast at Caiete. 
It is said to have had its name from a woman who died here: and whom 
some make the nurse of Æneas, others of Ascanius, others still of Creusa. 
The truth is this: it stood near a cavern, sacred to the god Ait, called Ate, 
Atis, and Attis; and it was hence called Caleta, and Caiatta. Strabo says, 
that it was denominated from a cave, though he did not know the precise 
etymology.{ There were also in the rock some wonderful subterranes, which 


branched out into various apartments. Here the ancient Lamtii, the priests 


of Ham, resided :§ whence Silius Italicus, when he speaks of the place, styles 
it Regnata Lamo Caieta. || They undoubtedly sacrificed children here, and 
probably the Same custom was common among the Lamii, as prevailed 


* Aristol. Ethics, L. 7., c. 6, p. 118. 
t Virgil, Æn. L, 7. V. 1. 

t Strabo, L. ð, Pe 357. 

§ Ibid., p. 356. 

I Silius, L. 8. 
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among the Lacedemonians, who used to whip their children round the altar 
of Diana Orthia. Thus much we are assured by Fulgentius, and others, 
that the usual term among the ancient Latines for the whipping of children 
was Caiatio. Apud Antiquos Caiatio dicebatur puerilis czedes.”’* 

It is generally believed that the Syrens were no other then priestesses 
of anthropothusiac temples on the coast of Campania, and they derived their 
infamous notoriety, most probably, from the part they took in the immola- 
tion of shipwrecked mariners ; “ for Campania at one time was as dreaded as 
Rhegium and Sicily, for the dangers which awaited those who navigated 
their coasts.” ‘The priestesses were invariably selected with special reference 
to their personal charms, and the most important part in the service of their 
temples was singing of hymns in which the Syrens were so far perfect, that 
they were formerly believed to have been the daughters of Terpsichore ac- 
cording to some, and of Melpomene or Calliope according to others. After 
quoting the account of the Syrens given by Homer (Od. M. v. 89 et seq.), 
Bryant says “ The story at bottom relates to the people abovementioned, 
who with their music used to entice strangers into the purlieus of their 
temples, and then put them to death. Nor was it music only, with which 
persons were induced to follow them. The female part of their choirs were 
(sic) maintained for a twofold purpose, both on account of their voices and 
their beauty. ‘They were accordingly very liberal of their favours, and by 
these means enticed seafaring persons, who paid dearly for their entertain- 
ment.” t That Scylla, who destroyed some of the followers of Ulysses and of 
whom mention has already been made, was a priestess of this class, is now 
generally admitted. According to Tzetzes, “she was originally a handsome 
wench, but being too free with seafaring people, she made: herself a beast.” 
“Hv 0€ mpôrov SKvAAa yivy eimperys. Loceddvu d& cvvotcoau ameOnpiobn.”’ 
The story of Saturn devouring his own children—a failing which has also been 
attributed to Ops, and, according to a passage of Euhemerus transmitted by 
Ennis, said to have been common among “ the rest of mankind’”’—Saturnum 
et Opem, caeterosque tum homines humanam carnem solitos esitare—is very 
justly supposed by Bryant to be due to the practice of immolation of 
children in the temples of that divinity “in a ceremony styled &popáyia; 
at which time they eat the flesh quite crude with the blood. In Crete, at 
the Dionusiaca they used to tear the flesh with their teeth from the animal, 
when alive. This they did in commemoration of Dionusus. Festos funeris 
dies statuunt, eb annuum sacrum trieterica consecratione componunt, omnia 
per ordinem facientes, quæ puer moriens aut fecit, aut passus est. Vivum 
laniant dentibus taurum, crudeles epulas annuis commemorationibus exci- 
tantes. Apollonius Rhodius, speaking of persons like to Bacchanalians, 

* De Virgilianâ continentiâ, p. 762. Bryant’s Ancient Myth. II., pp. 15 fE. 
t Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, II, p. 20. 
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represents them (@vacw @poBopoars ikea) as savage as the Lhyades, who 
delighted in bloody banquets. Upon this the Scholiast observes, that the 
Meenades, and Bacche, used to devour the raw limbs of animals, which they 
had cut or torn asunder. In the island of Chios it was a religious 
custom to tear a man’s limb by way of sacrifice to Dionusus. The 
same obtained in Tenedos. lt is Porphyry who gives the account. He 
was a staunch Pagan, and his evidence on that account is of consequence, 
He quotes for the rites of Tenedos Euelpis the Carystian. From all 
which we may learn one sad truth, that there is scarce any thing so 
impious and unnatural, as not at times to have prevailed.”* It is sald, 
Orpheus first put a stop to this disgustingly cruel custom ; but, according 
to some, he only stopped the practice of eating raw flesh, but did not 
succeed in altogether suppressing the rite. 

Referring to the inhabitants of Cyprus, Herodotus says: “The people 
of this place worship the virgin goddess Artemis; at whose shrine they 
sacrifice all persons who have the misfortune to be shipwrecked upon their 
coast: and all the Grecians that they can lay hold of, when they are at any 
time thither driven. All these they, without any ceremony, brain witha 
club. Though others say that they shove them off headlong from a preci- 
pice, for their temple is founded upon a cliff.’+ This Artemis was the 
counterpart of the Indian Kali, to whom human sacrifices were offered until 
very recently, as will be shown further on. Even the casting of the victim 
headlong from the top of a cliff was not unknown in India, for we are in- 
formed by Dr. Hendley in his interesting account of the Maiwdr Bhils (ante 
XLIV, p. 850) that “at installations at Jodhpur, buffaloes and goats are to 
this day sacrificed in front of the four-armed Devi, and thrown down the 
rock face of the fort. So again, at the very ancient temple of Devi on the 
Chitor Hill.” “ These are,” he adds, “relics of aboriginal worship ;” but of 
this there is no proof. “ A goat is still offered daily at the shrine of Ambá- 
devi, at Amber the ancient capital of Dhundar, or Jaipúr, as a substitute 
for the human victim formerly stated to have been sacrificed at the same 
place.” The story of the Devi who wanted and got seven consecutive royal 
victims from a chieftain of Chitor, so spiritedly narrated by Colonel Tod, 
must be fresh in the mind of the reader. | | Y 

The Assyrians, like the people on the shores of the Mediterranean, free- 
ly indulged in human sacrifices, and imagined that such sacrifices were the 
most acceptable offerings they could make to their gods. 

According to Diodorus “red-haired men were formerly sacrificed by 
the Egyptian kings at the altar of Osiris.t” And Plutarch quotes a 


* Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, II, pp. 12 ff 
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passage from Manetho to show that “ formerly in the city of Idithya, 
they were wont to burn even men alive, giving them the name of 
Typhons, and winnowing their ashes through a sieve to scatter and disperse 
them in the air; which human sacrifices were performed in public, at a 
stated season of the year during 873.”* Herodotus denied the correctness 
of these statements; and Sir Gardner Wilkinson argues that “it is di- 
rectly contrary to the usages of the Egyptians, and totally inconsistent 
with the feeling of a civilized people ;” but religious observances and social 
customs are such irreconcilable riddles that è priori arguments founded on 
them appear to me to be simply unfit for the elucidation of truth: Few would 
question the civilization of the Romans—so much higher than that of the 
Egyptians—or admitting it deny the fact that they devoted their prisoners-of- 
war to carnage for the entertainment of the people of their metropolis; 
not to advert to their practice of sacrificing human victims until so recent- 


ly as the first century before the Christian era, when (A. U. C. 657) during 


the consulship of Cneius Cornelius Lentulus and P. Licinius Crassus a decree 
was promulgated by the senate prohibiting human sacrifices.f The horrors 
of the Inquisition during the middle ages may also be referred to, to show 
how the immolation of large numbers of men may be consistent with a 
high state of civilization and a humane religion. Certain ibt is that the 
principles on which human sacrifices got into currency were fully recog- 
nised by the Egyptians; thus they held that “sacrifices ought not to be 
of things in themselves agreeable to the gods, but, on the contrary, of crea- 
tures into which the souls of the wicked have passed” (Plutarch, des Is. 
s. 81); they offered the entrails of the dead to certain inferior gods or 
genii; and their kings, after every victory, repaired to the temple of their 
chief divinity, “performed sacrifice, offered suitable thanksgivings”’, and 
lastly “ dedicated the spoil of the conquered enemy, and expressed their gra- 
titude for the privilege of laying before the feet of the god, the giver of 
victory, those prisoners they had brought to the vestibule of the divine 
abode.” £ It may be that the actual sacrifice of men took place at a very 
early period, and it was subsequently replaced by emblematic offering; but 
there is no reason to doubt that at one time or other the rite of anthropo- 
thusia did obtain currency among them. Wilkinson, with all his anxiety to 
defend the credit of the Egyptians, is constrained to admit this.§ 

The ancient Jews were in many respects better than their neighbours, 
but the idea of human sacrifice seems not to have been unknown to them. 
When Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, he did not even evince 


* Athen., IV, p. 172. 

+ Pliny, XXX, c. 3. 

t Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians II, p. 286. 
§ Ibid., II. p. 343. 
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any repugnance or surprise, and the vow of Jephtha, which was literally 
carried out by the sacrifice of his daughter, affords a positive proof on the 
subject. The offering of children to Moloch, which the Jews evidently 
borrowed from their neighbours, is also remarkable as bearing strongly on 
the question at issue. — | | l 

Of all the different races of America, the Aztecs were the most civi. 
lized. Their social institutions, their palaces, their elective form of v-overn- 
ment, were such as to claim for them a very high position as a nation, and 
yet their addiction to human sacrifice was such as would disgrace the lowest 
savages. At their coronations, “the new monarch”, says Prescott, “ was 
installed in his regal dignity with much parade of religious ceremony ; but 
not until, by a victorious campaign, he had obtained a sufficient number of 
captives to grace his triumphal entry into the capital, and to furnish 
victims for the dark and bloody rites which stained the Aztec supersti- 
tion.’”’* The number immolated at such times was prodigious ; nor was 
the coronation the only time when this horrid rite was celebrated. Adop- 
ted in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 1t was not very frequent 
at first ; “it became”, according to the historian, “more frequent with the 
wider extent of their empire till at length, almost every festival was closed 
with this cruel abomination.” The total was variously estimated at from 
twenty thousand to fitty thousand in ordinary years, and rising, on great 
occasions, such as a coronation or the dedication of an important temple, as that 
of Huitzilpotchli in 1486, to a hundred thousand. The heads of the victims 
were preserved in Golgothas, mone of which the companions of Cortes 
counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand skulls. The details varied 
according to circumstances, and the nature of the divinity to whose honour 
the rite was celebrated, but they were generally of the most disgusting 
and cruel kind possible ; attended by preliminary tortures, which Prescott 
justly compares with the fantastic creations of the Florentine poet as 
pictured in the twenty-first canto of his ‘Inferno’. Neither sex nor age 
offered an immunity to the unfortunate captive from his-cruel doom, and in 
seasons of draught, infants were particularly sought as the meetest offering 
to the rain-god Tluloc. The object in this case was exactly the same for 
which the Khonds of western Orissa sacrificed their Meriah to the Earth 
Goddess, Tari Pennu, and the manner in which they treated the Meriah 
corresponds in many respects with that of the Aztecs. The following 
extract gives the details of an ordinary sacrifice of the Aztecs: 

“One of their most important festivals was that in honour of the god 
Tezcatlepoca, whose rank was inferior only to that of the Supreme Being. 
He was called ‘the soul of the world’, and supposed to have been its Crea- 


* Conquest of Mexico, I, p. 22. 
fe Ibid., p 6n 
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tor. He was depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual youth. 
A year before the intended sacrifice, a captive, distinguished for his personal 
beauty, and without a blemish on his body, was selected to represent this 
deity. Certain tutors took charge of him, and instructed him how to 
perform his new part with becoming grace and dignity. He was arrayed 
in a splendid dress, regaled with incense, and with a profusion of sweet- 
scented flowers, of which the ancient Mexicans were as fond as their de- 
scendants at the present day. When he went abroad, he was attended by 


| a train of the royal pages, and, as he halted in the streets to play some 


favourite melody, the crowd prostrated themselves before him, and did him 
homage as the representative of their good deity. In this way he led an 
easy, luxurious life, till within a month of his sacrifice. Four beautiful 
girls, bearing the names of the principal goddesses, were then selected to 
share the honours of his bed ; and with them he continued to live in idle 
dalliance, feasted at the banquets of the principal nobles, who paid him all 
the honours of a divinity. 

“ At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term of his short- 
lived glories was at an end. He was stripped of his gaudy apparel, and bade 
adieu to the fair partners of his revelries. One of the royal barges trans- 
ported him across the lake to a temple which rose on its margin, about a 
league from the city. Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked, to wit- 
ness the consummation of the ceremony. As the sad procession wound up 
the sides of the pyramid, the unhappy victim threw away his gay chaplets 
of flowers, and broke in pieces the musical instruments with which he had 
solaced the hours of captivity. On the summit he was received by six 
priests, whose long and matted locks, flowed disorderly over their sable robes, 
covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic import. They led him to the 
sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, with its upper surface somewhat con- 
vex. On this the prisoner was stretched. Five priests secured his head and 
his limbs: while the sixth, clad in a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody 
office, dexterously- opened the breast of the wretched victim with a sharp 
razor of itgtli, a volcanic substance hard as flint,—and, inserting his hand 
in the wound, tore out the palpitating heart. ‘The minister of death, first 


holding this up towards the sun, an object of worship throughout Anahae, 


cast it at the feet of the deity to whom the temple was devoted, while the 
multitudes below prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The tragic 
story of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the type of human 
destiny, which, brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
and disaster.’’* 

Nor did the Aztecs rest satisfied with this offering to their gods. “The 
most loathsome part of the story, the manner in which the body of the 


* Conquest of Mexico, I, pp. 68ff. 
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sacrificed captive was disposed of, remains to be told. It was delivered to 
the warrior who had taken him in battle, and by him, after being dressed, 
was served up in an entertainment to his friends. This was not the coarse 
repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming with delicious viands, 
prepared with art, and attended by both sexes, who, as we. shall see here- 
after, conducted themselves with all the decorum of civilized life. Surely, 
never were refinement and the extreme of barbarism. brought so closely in 
contact with each other.” * Well may the historian exclaim, “ Strange 
that in every country the most fiendish passions of the human heart have 
been kindled in the name of religion.” 

The neighbours of the Aztecs, the Toltecs and the Tezcaucans, as also 
the Incas, indulged in the loathsome and revolting rite, and often waged war 
with each other, simply for the sake of obtaining captives for their gods. It 
is even said that such wars were sometimes amicably arranged solely for the 
sake of captives for sacrifice. t 

In South America, the Peruvians were strongly addicted to human sacri- 
fices, and the Araucanians, though they are said to have been “ sensible to the 
dictates of compassion”, and a mild, sensible race averse to cruelty, were never- 
theless sometimes given to the same practice. They celebrated a rite called 
Pruloucon, or “the Dance of the Dead”, at which a prisoner-of-war was 
“ sacrificed to the manes of the soldiers killed in the war.” After subject- 
ing the unfortunate victim to various kinds of ignominy, such as making him 
ride a horse deprived of his ears and tail, symbolically burying the good deeds 
of his national chiefs, and the like, “the Toqui, or one of his bravest com- 


panions to whom he relinquishes the honour of the execution, dashes out the’ 


brains of the prisoner with a club. The heart is immediately taken out 
by two attendants and presented palpitating to the general, who sucks a 
little of the blood, and passes it to his officers, who repeat in succession the 
same ceremony, in the mean time he fumigates with tobacco-smoke from 
his pipe the four cardinal points of the circle. The soldiers strip the flesh 
from the bones, and make of them flutes ; then cutting off the head, carry 
it round upon a pike amidst the acclamations of the multitude, while, stamp- 
ing in measured pace, they thunder out their dreadful war-song, accompanied 
by the mournful sound of these horrid instruments.” f 

Of cannibalism pure and simple, such as that of some of the Pacific Island- 
ers ; of the people of Equatorial Africa, some of whom, the Murirumbites 
for instance, like human flesh raw, and others, like the Wadoe of the 
Coast, prefer to eat it roasted;§ of the “Mongols, who, according to 

* Conquest of Mexico, p. 71. 

t Ibid, p. 74. Vide passim Heaviside’s American Antiquities. 

{į Abbe Don J. Ignatius Molina’s History of Chili, IT, p. 79. 


K Burton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa, II, p. 114; also Du Chaillu’s Explora- 
tions in Equatorial Africa. 
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Sir John Maundeville, regarded human ears “ sowced in vynegre as a de- 
lectable dish” : ; of the Dyaks of Borneo who delight in “ head-hunts”’ ; of some 
South ern Chinese and Japanese of the middle ages, who drank the blood 
and eat the flesh of their captives, esteeming it the most savoury food in the 
world; of the Tartars, Turks, Mongols, Tibetans, Javanese, Sumatras and 
Biilemencco* I need say nothing. The facts are well known ; and however 
repulsive it may be to our common humanity to be told of the fact, it can- 
not be denied, that men under certain circumstances of society, do take 
to human flesh as an article of food. 

That the practice of immolating wives, concubines, and slaves, at first 
originating from a mistaken sense of the future world and the require- 
ments of the manes, did lead to associating such slaughter with religion can 
scarcely be doubted. Dr. Thurnem has put together a large number of 
instances of this practice, and the curious in such matters will find incon- 
trovertible proofs on the subject in the thirty-seventh, the thirty-eighth, and 
the forty-second volumes of the Archzologia. The cruel rite of Sati must 
have originated from this cause, though the love and constancy of Hindu 
women soon gave it a high character for devotion as a voluntary sacrifice. 
The immolation of twelve Trojan youths, along with two dogs and four 
horses, on the funeral pyre of Patroclus} belongs to this class; and Tertul- 
han says—“ Olim quoniam animas defunctorum humano sanguine propitiari 
creditum est, captivos vel mali status servos mercati in exsequiis immolabant. 
Postea placuit impietatem voluptati adumbrare. Ita mortem homicidiis 
consolabantur.”’{—It is supposed by some that the broken bones found 
in the Long Barrows of Great Britain are mostly of persons buried 
alive along with the individuals to whose honour the barrows were raised. 
The opinion, however, has, I believe, not been generally accepted by anti- 
quarians. 


* Col. Yule has collected a large number of facts illustrative of this subject, and 
I must refer the reader to his note. Marco Polo, 2nd Ed., I. pp. 302 ff; II. pp. 246, 
265, 275, 292. Adverting to Christiandom, he says “ The story of irate Richard’s 
banquet in presence of Saladin’s ambassadors on the head of a Saracen curried (for so it. 
surely was),— 
‘Soden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory, 
And with saffron of good colour’ 
fable as it is, is told with a zest that makes one shudder; but the tale in the Chanson 
ad’ Antioche, of how the licentious bands of ragamufiins, who hung on the army of the 
First Crusade, and were known as the Jufurs, ate the Turks whom they killed at the 
siege, looks very like an abominable truth, corr roborated as it is by the prose chronicle 
of worse deeds at the ensuing siege of Thorra.” Loe. cit. 
t Il. XXITT, 239. 
t Tertullian, De Spectaculis, XII. 
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The human sacrifices in the temples on the eastern shore of the Mediter. 
ranean, to which reference has already been made, were often connected with 
soothsaying, the priests foretelling the future from the appearance of the 
entrails of the victim, and elsewhere the connexion of human sacrifice with 
necromancy, magic, sorcery, and other dark arts can be easily pointed out. 
Some alchemists slaughtered intants to help them in their attempt at dis. 
covering the elixir of life ; but I doubt if it led to any religious sacrifice. 

The only two instances I am aware of of periodical jail delivery of prisoners 
sentenced to capital punishment leading to a religious festival, are the horrid 
rite which keeps the Ashantis in a whirl of excitement for a whole week 
every year, and that of the Yucatans ;* but they are quite enough to show 
that the conclusion I wish to draw from them, is perfectly legitimate. | 

| The Persians were, perhaps, the only nation of ancient times who did 
not indulge in human sacrifice. As constituting the agricultural section of 
the great Aryan race, they contented themselves by offering the fruits of the 
field for the gratification of their divinity. And the Hindus, as more inti- 
mately connected with them than with the other branches of the Aryan race, 
we may suppose, did not differ much from the Persians ; but it is also certain 
that religious differences, depending principally upon the leaning of the Hin- 
dus in favour of animal sacrifice, made them break off from their brethren, 
and depart from their primitive home, and what is true of the Persians 
need not, therefore, necessarily be so of the Hindus. Besides there is nothing 
to show that they were incapable of doing what their contemporaries, 
the Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans did in the way of religious 
rite, and what appears from the instances quoted above to have been a 
failing or predeliction common to almost all mankind. They were cer- 
tainly highly civilized for the time in which they flourished, and the spirit 
of their institutions was so benign and pacific, that it may strike us as 
inconsistent to associate with it the disgusting rite of human sacrifice. 
Arguing upon these premises, Colebrooke and Wilson have come to the con- 
clusion “that human sacrifices were not authorised by the Veda itself, but 
were elther then abrogated and an emblematic ceremony substituted in their 
place, or they were introduced in later times by the authors of such works as 
the Kalika Purana.”’+ Asa Hindu writing on the actions of my ancestors— 
remote though they are,—it would have been a source of great satisfaction to. 
me if I could adopt this conclusion as true; but I regret I cannot do so 
consistently with my allegiance to the cause of history. Doubtless the 
institutions of the Vedic Hindus were of a benign and humane character, and 
that they did not tolerate brutality to the extent that other ancient nations 
indulged in, I can well believe ; but it must be added also that benign and 


* Fancourt’s History of Yucatan, p. 126. 
t Journal, R. As. Soc., XIII, p. 107, 
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humane as was the spirit of the ancient Hindu religion, it was not at all op- 
posed to animal sacrifice ; on the contrary, most of the principal rites requir- 
ed the immolation of large numbers of various kinds of beasts and birds. 
One of the rites enjoined required the performer to walk deliberately into 
the depth of the ocean, and drown himself to death. This was called Ma- 
haprasthana, and is forbidden in the present age. Another, an expiatory one, 
required the sinner to burn himself to death, on a blazing pyre—the Tush- 
anala. This has not yet been forbidden; and it is what Calanus performed. 
in the presence of Alexander the Great. The gentlest of beings, the simple- 
minded women of Bengal, were for a long time in the habit of consigning 
their first-born babes to the sacred river Ganges at Ságar Island, and this 
was preceded by a religious ceremony, though it was not authorised by any 
of the ancient rituals. For centuries men have courted death under the 
wheels of Jaganndtha’s car, under the delusion of that being the most merito- 
rious act of devotion which they could perform, and withthe fond assurance 
that they would thereby secure for themselves the highest reward in a future 
life. And if the spirit of Hindu religion has tolerated, countenanced, or pro- 
moted such acts, it would not be by any means unreasonable or inconsistent 
to suppose that it should have, in primitive times, recognised the slaughter 
ot human beings as calculated to appease, gratify, and secure the grace of, 
the gods. Jae | | | | 

But to turn from presumptive evidence to the facts recorded in the 
Vedas. The earliest reference to human sacrifice occurs, according to the 
Hindus, in that most ancient record of the Aryan race, the Safihité of the Rig 
Veda, to which obviously Colebrooke and Wilson refer by the use of the word 
Veda in the singular number. The first book of that work includes seven 
hymns* supposed to have been recited by one Sunahsgepha when he was bound 
to a stake, preparatory to being immolated. He prays earnestly that he may 
be allowed “to behold again his father and mother”; that “ Varuna, un- 
disdainful, may bestow a thought upon him”; that “ he may not take away 
his existence” ; that “ he may not make the petitioner an object of death” : 
that he “ may loose the petitioner from the upper bonds, and untie the centre, 
and the lower, so that he may live.” One verse says “ Sunahśepha, seized 
and bound tothe three-footed tree (the sacrificial post), has invoked the 
son of Aditi; may the regal Varuna, wise and irresistible, liberate him ; 
may he let loose his bonds.” (p. 63.) These quotations afford a strong 
presumptive evidence that Sunahśsepha was intended for a sacrifice ; though 
there be no positive mention of the fact in the Safihité, and the hymns 
contain many prayers for wealth, cattle, and other blessings, which any person 
may ask without being in the position of a victim at a cruel sacrifice. 


* Wilson’s Rig Veda, I, pp. 59 f. 
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The Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig Veda gives the details of the story 
which connects these hymns with a human sacrifice. The story has been 
quoted at length by Wilson, in his paper “ On the sacrifice of Human Beings 
as an Element of the Ancient Religion of Endia’’* and by Max Miiller, 
in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature” (pp. 408 ff.) ; who has also printed 
the text, and pointed out the variations of the Sankhayana Sútra version 
of it (ibid, p. 573); it likewise occurs in its place in Haug’s translation of 
the Aitareya Bréhmana (pp. 460 ff.), I need not, therefore, reproduce it here, 
Suffice it to say that according to it, one Harishchandra had made a vow to 
immolate his first-born to Varuna, if that divinity would bless him with 
children: a child was born named Rohita, and Varuna claimed it; but the 
father evaded fulfilling his promise, until Rohita, grown up to man’s estate 
ran away trom home, when Varuna afflicted the father with dropsy ; at last 
Rohita purchased one Sunahsgepha from Ajigarta for a hundred head 
of cattle, had him tied to a stake, and was about to have him immo. 
lated in redemption of his father’s vow to Varuna, when the victim, at the 
suggestion of Visvdmitra, recited the hymns, and was thereby released. 
The story is, with séme slight variations in minor details, reproduced in 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bhágavata Purana. The Aitareya 
Brahmana gives seriatim the initials of the several hymns as they were 
supposed to have been recited, and as they occur in the Sañhitá, but the 
other works refer to them generally, without any specific quotation. 

It is unquestionable that the works in which the story is given, are of 
ages long subsequent to the date of the Sañhitá, and their evidence cannot 
be accepted as conclusive. Arguing upon this datum and the absence of all 
mention of a human sacrifice in the Sañhitá, Rosen, Wilson and others are 
of opinion that the hymns cannot be associated with a human sacrifice. Wil- 
son explains that the “upper, middle, and lower bonds” referred to in the 
hymns, and which Indian commentators accept to mean the thongs with 
which the head, the waist, and the legs of the victim were tied to the sacri- 
ficial post, have been used metaphorically to imply the bondage of sin ; but 
he admits that the reference to the “three-footed tree,” the sacrificial post, 
“is consistent with the popular legend.”+ He says nothing about the 
seizure, referred to in the verse above quoted, but that too affords a strong 
argument in favour of the interpretation adopted by the author of the 
Aitareya Brahmana. We have also to bear in mind that, whatever their age, the 
Brahmanas are the oldest exposition we possess, of the origin, scope and pur- 
port of the hymns of the Sañhitás, dating as they do, according to Huropean 
orientalists, from five to ten centuries before the Christian era, and to reject 
their interpretation in favour of conclusions drawn by persons of this century, 
would be to reject proof in favour of conjecture; and that conjecture 

* Journal, R. As. Soc., XIII, pp. 96 ff. + Rig Veda, I, p, 63. 
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founded in many instances upon very contracted and narrow views of modern 
canons of criticism, of laws of unity and propriety, of consistency and habits 
and modes of thinking, which are not always applicable to those records. 

| It may be noted also that the conclusion drawn by the learned orienta- 
lists from the above facts is, that the sacrifice of human beings did not form 
an element of the ancient religion of India, and this is not warranted by the 
premises. Doubtless the details of a sacrifice are not given in the Safhita, 
but, taking the Sanhita to be, as it unquestionably is, only a collection of 
hymns divested of all connecting links, we have no right to expect them 
there. It would be as reasonable to expect all the details of a story in a 
hymn improvised by the hero of it, to meet a particular contingency, as to 
expect the whole plot of a novel from a single speech in it. The absence of 
reference to any rite, custom, or observance, in a book of hymns, however 
sacred that book may be, is no proof of that rite, custom, or observance 
having never existed among those who held the said hymns to be sacred. 
To accept it as such, is to attach an importance to negative evidence to 
which it has no claim, and in the case under notice there is enough, as shown 
above, to warrant an opposite conclusion. 

Besides, “the ancient religion of India”, referred to by the learned 
Professors Wilson and Rosen, can mean either the religion of the 
aborigines, or that of the Indo-Aryans, and as in the case of the former 
no reference would be required to the Vedas, it is to be presumed that the 
early religion of the Indo-Aryans is referred to; and if so, we cannot 
look to the Sañhitá apart from the Brahmanas. What we call ancient 
Hinduism is founded on the Brahmanas, and cannot possibly be dis- 
sociated from it. We can easily conceive that the religion of the Aryans 
before they had finally settled in India differed from it in many respects, 
and we can found conjectures about it on certain slender facts to be gleaned 
from the Samhita of the Rig Veda and the Zendavesta ; but we cannot, without 


| misleading, call that religion, whatever it was, “the religion of ancient 


India.” The Brdéhmanas may have, for aught we know to the contrary, 
changed the ancient rites, and introduced new ones ; andit is unquestionable 
that many of their legends and anecdotes were got up merely by way of 
illustrations, and have no claim to be believed as true, (the professors of the 
Mimáñsá school stigmatize them often as arthavada or eulogistic) but we 
cannot discard them, and replace their testimony by conjecture. 

At any rate the story of Sunahgepha must be accepted as a positive 
proof in favour of the theory that at the time of the Aitareya Brdhmana, the 
Hindus did tolerate human sacrifice. To assume that the sacrifice referred 
to mm it was a symbolical one in which there was no intention whatever 
to make a sanguinary offering, would be totally to destroy the raison d'étre 
of the legend, to divest it of all its sensational elements, and to make it 
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quite flat, stale, and unprofitable. The great object of the legend, whether 
it be intrinsically true or false, was to extol the merits of the hymns in res. 
cuing a victim from a sacrificial stake; but if the stake be divested of its 
horrors, that object would be entirely defeated. Then, if Harischandra 
did not intend actually to give up his son to Varuņa, the promise to “ sacri- 
fice his son when born” would be unmeaning, and the frequent evasions he 
resorted to, by saying, “ an animal is fit for being sacrificed when it is more 
than ten days old” ; “ it isnot fit for sacrifice until it has teeth” ; “1b is not fit 
until the milk teeth are shed” ; “itis not fit until the permanent teeth are all 
come out” ; “a man of the warrior caste is fit for being sacrificed only after 
having received his full armour’’, were quite uncalled for, and gratuitous 
attempts at cheating a dread divinity whom he adored, and to whom he was 
bound by a solemn vow; for he could have at any time easily subjected 
the son to the ceremony of being tied to a stake, and after repeating a 
few mantras over him let him off, perfectly sound in wind and limb. The 
running away of the son from his father would also be unmeaning ; 
the purchase of a substitute stupid ; the payment of a fee of a hundred 
head of cattle to undertake the butcher’s work quite supererogatory ; and 
the sharpening of the knife by Ajigarta a vain preliminary. The Brah- 
mana makes Sunahsepha express much disgust at the sight of Ajigarta, 
his father, sharpening a knife to slaughter him. “ What is not found even 
in the hand of a Sidra”, it makes him say, “ one has seen in thy hand, the 
knife to killthy son” ; but it has not a word in depreciation of the rite itself, 
It is said in the Bráhmaņa that Sunahśepha, after his rescue, was so dis- 
gusted with his father that he forsook him, and became the adopted son of 
Visvamitra, who named him Devardt or Diodotus, “the god-given’”’, and 
became the head of one of the several branches of the descendants of 
Visvamitra. Sunahśepha was a grown-up man at the time, and was perfect- 
ly familiar with the Sastras, for he is described to have, immediately after, 
officiated at the ceremony, and to have introduced some innovations in the | 
ritual ; if the whole rite were purely symbolical, he had no business to be 
ottended with his father, a learned Brdhman of high caste, and become the 
adopted son of a Kshatriya. 

The writer of this note claims to be a descendant of this Devarat, and, 
in common witha large number of men in different parts of India, at every 
solemn ceremony, is required by the Sdstras and the custom of his ancestors 
to describe himself as belonging to the tribe (gotra) of Visvamitra, and of 
the family (pravara) of Devarat ; he is not prepared, therefore, to say that 
Sunahsepha is purely a mythical personage ; and seeing that, until the 
beginning of this century, the practice of offering the first-born to the river 
Ganges was common, and the story simply says that Sunahgepha was 
oifered to the water-god Varuna as a substitute for the first-born Rohita, 
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he can perceive nothing in it inconsistent or unworthy of belief.. The 
rescue, of course, is due to the intervention of Viśvámitra, as supposed by 
Wilson, and not to the efficacy of the hymns, but that was not intended te 
form the most salient point of the story. 


Exception has been taken to the theory of the sacrifice having been 
originally intended to be real on the ground of a story in the Aitareya 
Bráhmaņa which narrates that “the gods once killed a man for their sacrifice, 
but that part in him which was fit for being made an offering, went out and 
entered a horse” ; then the horse being killed, it went to an ox; and the ox 
being killed, it went to a sheep ; and the sheep being killed, it went to a goat ; 
and the goat being killed, it went to the earth; and the gods, guarding the 
earth, seized the rice, the produce thereof, which, made into cakes, formed 
the best-oftering, and all the animals from which the sacrificial part had gone, 
became unfit for being sacrificed, and no one should eat them.* This story, 


* I quote the entire passage from Haug’s translation to enable the reader to judge 
for himself: 

“The gods killed a man for their sacrifice. But that part in him which was fit for 
being made an offering, went out and entered a horse. Thence the horse became an 
animal fit for being sacrificed. The gods then dismissed that man after that part which 
was only fit for being offered had gone from him, whereupon he became deformed. 

‘The gods killed the horse ; but the part fit for being sacrificed (the medha) went out 
of it, and entered an ox; thence the ox became an animal fit for being sacrificed. The 
gods then dismissed (this horse) after the sacrificial part had gone from it, whereupon 
it turned to a white deer. 

“ The gods killed the ox; but the part fit for being sacrificed went out of the ox, 
and entered a sheep; thence the sheep became fit for being sacrificed. The gods then 
dismissed the ox, which turned to a gayal (Bos gaevus). 

“ The gods killed the sheep ; but the part fit for being sacrificed went out of the sheep, 
and entered a goat ; thence the goat became fit for being sacrificed. The gods dismissed 
the sheep, which turned to a camel. 

“ The sacrificial part (the medha) remained for the longest time (longer than in the 
other animals) in the goat; thence is the goat among all these animals pre-eminently 
fit for being sacrificed. 

“ The gods killed the goat; but the part fit for being sacrificed went out of it, and 
entered the earth. Thence the earth is fit for being offered. The gods then dismissed 
the goat, which turned to a Sarabha. 

“ All those animals from which the sacrificial part had gone, are unfit for being 
sacrificed ; thence one should not eat (their flesh). 

‘ After the sacrificial part had entered the earth, the gods surrounded it (so that no 
escape was possible) ; it then turned to rice. When they (therefore) divide the Puro- 
dasa into parts, after they have killed the animal, then they do it, wishing “might not 
animal sacrifice be performed with the sacrificial part (which is contained in the rice of 
the Purodasa) ! might our sacrificial part be provided with the whole sacrificial essence !”? 
Lhe sacrificial animal of him who has such a knowledge becomes then provided with the 
sacrificial part, with the whole sacrificial essence. ‘The Purodasa (offered at the animal 
sacrifice) is the animal which is killed. The chaff and straw of the rice of which it con- 
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however, proves too much. If it is to be accepted as an evidence against 


the existence of human sacrifice in the time of the Aitareya Bréhmana, it 
must be allowed to tell equally against all animal sacrifices ; but curiously 
enough, immediately after the story, the Brdhmana supplies the necessary 
mantras for offering the omentum (Vapd) of a slaughtered animal ; and, in five 
hundred different places, it furnishes directions for selecting, offering, slaugh- 
tering, and dividing among the officiating priests, goats, sheep, oxen, and 
other animals. In short, all the principal rites of the Bréhmana period re- 
quired animal sacrifices, and it would be absurd to believe on the strength of 
the story in question that in the time of the Aitareya Brahmana there wag 
no horse sacrifice, no cow Sacrifice, no goat sacrifice, and everywhere rice 
cakes were substituted for sanguinary offerings. It would be equally 
absurd for the Puranas to prohibit the Purusha-medha and the horse sacrifice 


in the Kaliyuga, if they had been already prohibited in the Vedas. The 


fact, however, is, the story is simply eulogistic (arthavdda) and not at all 
intended to be prohibitive. In the Brahmanas every rite, when being 


| enjoined, is the best of rites, asin the Purdnas every sacred pool is the holiest 


of the holy, and every god the greatest among gods; and as the object of 
the story was to praise the rice cake, it at once made it supersede all other 
kinds of offering. ‘The Mimafisakas invariably adopt this style of explana- 
tion to reconcile all contradictory passages in the Vedas, and it is, I think, 
the only reasonable one that can be adopted in such cases. Jaimini dis- 
tinctly lays down that “ nothing is binding in the Vedas, which is not posi- 
tively enjoined as a duty” (Chodandlakshano’rtho dharmah), and devotes 
a whole chapter (Book I, Chap. 2,) to what are mere arthavdda or eulogistic, 
including all Vedic legends under that head. 

Colebrooke’s opinion on the subject was founded upon a passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajur Veda, in which the human victims 
at a Purushamedha. are recommended to be let off after certain mantras 
had been repeated over them; but that passage cannot be accepted as a 
proot in the case under notice. The word Purusha-medha, it is true, hterally 
means “a human sacrifice” ; but it is not a common term descriptive of 
every rite in which a human victim is offered to the gods, for there were 


sists are the hairs of the animal, its husks the skin, its smallest particles the blood, all 
the fine particles to which the (cleaned) rice is ground (for making, by kneading it with 
water, a ball) represent the flesh (of the animal), and whatever other substantial part is 
in the rice, are the bones (of the animal). He who offers the Purodéga, offers the sacri- 
ficial substance of all animals (for the latter is contained in the rice of the Purodâsa). 
Thence they say: the performance of the Purodaéga offering is to be attended to. 

“ Now he recites the YajyA for the Vapa (which is about to be offered) Yuvam etani 
divi, ¿. e, Ye, O Agni and Soma, have placed, by your joint labours, those lights on 
the sky! Ye Agni and Soma, have liberated the rivers which had been taken (by demons), 
from imprecation and defilement,.’’ Haug’s Translation, pp. 90 ff. 
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several such; but a technical one, implying a specific ceremony to be per- 
formed in the spring season, according to certain fixed and well defined 
rules, which, according to the Purdnas was altogether prohibited in the 


present iron age, and has no relation whatever to the sacrifice of children in 


redemption of vows. Whether the latter was ever prohibited or not, I 
cannot state positively ; but that the sacrifice of Sunahsepha to the water- 
god Varuna was the type on which the offering of infants to the water- 
goddess Ganga at the confluence of the river of that name with the sea, the 
emblem of the water-god Varuna, I have no reason to doubt ; and the 
latter was duly and pretty extensively observed for centuries, e finally 
put down by the British Government at the beginning of this century.. 
It should be added here that the offering did not invariably or even generally 
lead to a murder, for a priest or bystander generally took up the child from 
the water, and brought him up as a foster son, very much in the same 
way as Visvamitra did in the case of Sunahégepha. 

The Purusha-medha was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings. Its performance was limited to Brahmans and 


_Kshatriyas. It could be commenced only on the tenth of the waxing moon in 


the month of Chaitra, and altogether it required forty days for its perform- 
ance, though only five out of the forty days were specially called the days 
of the Purusha-medha, whence it got the name of Panchdha. Eleven 
sacrificial posts were required for it, and to each of them was tied an 
animal fit for Agni and Soma, (a barren cow) the human victims being 
placed between the posts. 

The earliest indication of this rite occurs in the Vajasaneyi Sañhitá of 
the White Yajur Veda. The passage in it bearing on the subject is supposed 
to describe the different kinds of human victims appropriate for particular 
gods and goddesses. The section, in which it occurs, opens with three verses 
which, the commentator says, were intended to serve as mantras for offerings 
of human victims. Then follows a series of one hundred and seventy-nine 
names of gods in the dative case, each followed by the name of one or more 
persons in the objeċtive case ; thus “ to Brahma a Bráhmaņa, to Kshatra a 
Kshatriya,” &c. The copula is nowhere given, and it is quite optional 
with the reader to supply whatever verb he chooses. The whole.of these 
names has been reproduced in the Taittiriya Brabmana of the Black Yajur 
Veda, with only a few slight variations, and in some cases having the verb 
dlabhate after them. This verb is formed of the root labh “to kill” with 
the prefix á, and commentators have generally accepted the term to mean 
slaughter, though in some cases it means consecration before slaughter. The 
century of Br dhmanas of the White Yajur Veda also accepts the passage to 
be descriptive of human victims, and under the circumstance we may un- 


hesitatingly take it in that sense, though the arguments by which the hymns 
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of the Rig Veda have been attemped to be divorced from their commentary 
in the Aitareya Brébmana may be fairly brought to bear upon it. 

As the passage in the Taittiriya is a curious one, though long, I shall 
quote it entire, pointing out within brackets in the foot notes the differen. 
ces observable in the Vajasaneyi Sañhitá. It runs thus: 

1. “Toa (divinity of the) Brahman (caste), a Brdhmana should be 
sacrificed (dlabhate) ; 2. To a (divinity of the) Kshatriya (caste), a Ksha- 
triya; 3. To the Maruts, a Vaisya; 4. To Tapas (the divinity presiding over 
penances), a Stidra ; 5. To Tamas (the presiding divinity of darkness) a thief ; 
6. To Naraka (the divinity of hells), a Virana (one who blows out sacrificial 
fires) ; 7. To Papaman (the divinity of sins), a hermaphrodite (or a eunuch) ; 
8. To Akraya (the divinity of commerce), an Ayogu (one who acts against 
the ordinances of the Sastra) ; 9. To Káma (the divinity of love), a courtezan ; 
10. To Atikrushta (a detested divinity), a Mágadha (the son of a Vaisya 
by a Kshatriya woman) * ; 

11. To Gita (the divinity of music), a Súta or musician (the son of a 
Kshatriya by a Brahmana woman) ; 12. To Nritta (the divinity of dancing), 
one who lends his wife to another (a cuckold)t; 18. To Dharma (the 
divinity of duty), one who frequents assemblies and preaches morality ; 14. 
To Narma (the divinity of humour), a wit; 15. To Narisht4 (a dependent 
goddess), a coward; 16. To Hasa (the divinity of laughter), a person of 
an ambling gait; 17. To Ananda (the divinity of delight), a favourite of 
women; 18. To Pramada (the divinity of joy), the son of an unmarried 
woman ; 19. To Medha (the goddess of intelligence), a coach-builder ; 20. To 
Dhairya (the divinity of patience), a carpenter (carver) ;¢ 

21. To rama (the divinity of labour), the son of a potter ; 22. To Máyá 
(the divinity who delights in art), a blacksmith ; 23. To Ripa (the divinity 
of beauty), a jeweller; 24. To the divinity of prosperity, an agriculturist 
(sower of seeds, vapa) ; 25. To Saravyi (the divinity of arrows), an arrow- 
maker ; 26. To Heti (the goddess of arms), a bow-maker; 27. To Karma 
(the divinity of art-work), a bowstring-maker ; 28. To Dishta, a maker of 


* IJÀ qqyUaNa | Waly UAR ATENT JN) ava we] awa 
FTI aT ata aR Mts) MANNA | aTaTa Wee afa- 
ABTA AAS | gN 

t The Vajasaneyi Sañhitá assigns the Sita to Nritta, and the cuckold to Gita. 
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ropes; 29, to Mrityu, (the divinity of death) a hunter; 30, to Antaka, (the 
divinity of murder) a person delighting in hunting with dogs ;* 

31, To Sandha, (the divinity of assignation) a person given to adultery ; 
82, to Geha, (the divinity of homesteads) ene who lives in concubinage ; 
33, to Nirriti, (the goddess of misfortune) one who has married before his elder 
brother; 34, to Arti, (the goddess of pain) one who wishes to marry before 
his phate brother ; 35, to Arddhi, (the divinity who causes obstruction to en- 
terprise) one who ~ married a widow ; 36, to Pavitra, (the divinity of purity) 
a physician ; 37, to Prajñána, (the dineti of time) an astronomer; 88, to 
Niskriti, (the goddess of success) the wife of a goldsmith ; 39, to Bala, (the 
divinity of strength) a girl who is forcibly taken and kept as a concubine for 
food and raiment, but no pay; 40, to Varna, (the divinity of colours) one 
who works for the sake of another, not for himself ;+ 

41, To the gods of rivers, a fisherman, (Paunjishta) ; 42, to the regents 
of lonely places, a Naish4da; 43, to the god who claims to be the noblest 
of males, an excessively vain man ; 44, to the gods of heroes, an insane man ; 
45, to the Gandharvas and their wives, one who has not been duly purified 
by the initiatory rites (a Vratya) ; 46, to the regents of snakes, and snake- 
charmers, one unfit for the initiatory rites; 47, to the guardian gods, a 
gambler; 48, to Iryata, (the goddess of food) one who abstains from gamb- 
ling ; 49, to the Pisachas, a basket-maker; 50, to the Yaétudhanas, (a race 
of demons) a gardener, or one who puts up a thorny hedge ;f 

51, To those gods who frustrate undertakings, a hunchback ; 52, to 
Pramada, (the divinity of excessive joy) a dwarf; 53, to those goddesses 
who are the guardians ef gates, a diseased person; 54, to the presiding 
divinity of dreams, a blind man; 55, to the divinity of sin, a deaf man ; 
56, to the divinity of sense, one who wins her husband’s affection through 
charms or filters; 57, to the divinity of profuse talk, a bore; 58, to the 
goddess whois little conversant with the Vedas, a sceptic ; 59, to her who 
is conversant with them, one who is proficient in questioning; 60, to her 
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who presides over the purport of the Sdstras, one who is able to meet 
arguments ; * 

61, To the divinity of thieves, one proficient in thieving ; ; 62, to one 
who prides in killing heroes, a tattler; 63, to one who presides on gains, a 
charioteer ; 64, to the divinity who rng royal treasuries, a treasurer or 
revenue-collector ; 65, to the mighty, a servant; 66, to the majestic, an 
officer, or an assistant ; 67, to the dear one, a sweet speaker ; 68, to the un- 
injurious, a cavalier ; 69, to the intelligent, or him who is proficient in a 
knowledge of religious rites, a washer-woman; 70, to the most loving, a 
female dyer ;+ 

71, To the refulgent, a collector of fuel; 72, to the highly refulgent, 
a fire-man, or lighter of fires ; 73, to him who iel on the top of heaven, one 
who officiates at a odie tian. 7. 4, to the regent of the region of the sun, a 
polisher of metal pots ; 75, to him who prides himself on being of the region 
of the Devas, one who causes enmity ; 76, to him who resides in the region of 
the mortals, one who foments quarrels among those who are in peace ; 77, to 
those who belong to all regions, a peacemaker; 7 8, to him who presides 
over deaths by penance, one who meddles in quarrels ; 79, to him who prides 
himself on being of heaven (svarga), one who collects the dues of a king 
from his subjects ; 80, to the most aged of heaven, a table-servant ; f 

81, To the wavy-mover, an elephant-keeper, or mahut ; 82, to the 
swift, a groom ; 83, to the robust, a cowherd ; 84, to the vigorous, a goat- 
herd; 85, to the energetic, a shepherd ; 86, to the divinity of food, a 
Hodi ; 87, to that of water, a distiller, or vintner; 88, to that of 
welfare, a householder ; 89, to that of prosperity, an owner of wealth ; 90, 
to him who is the mandi cause of all things, the servant of a hi 
or an assistant charioteer ;§ 
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91, To the mentally wrathful, a blacksmith, or one who works at a 
forge; 92, to the manifestly angry, one who leads a convict to execution ; 
93, to him who presides over griefs, a groom who runs before a chariot. ; 94, 
to the two who preside over gains above and below one’s expectation (Uthula 
and Vikula), a cripple who cannot move even with the help of a crutch ; 
95, to him who presides over expected profits, one who harnesses a Nitin 
to a chariot ; 96, to him who protects gains, one who unharnesses a horse ; 
97, to the R ETE the son of one who is addicted to her toilet ; 98, ia 
him who presides over politeness, one who puts collyrium on his eyes ; 99, to 
the divinity of sin, a maker of leather sheaths for swords; 100, to Yama, 
(the destroyer of life) a barren woman ;* 

_ 101, To Yami, a mother of twins ; 102, to the goddesses who preside 
over the mantras of the Atharva Veda, a woman who had aborted ; 103, to 
the divinity of the first year of Jupiter’s cycle, a woman who is r long 
after due time ; 104, to that of the second year of ditto, one who has not 
conceived for the second time ; 105, to that of the third year of ditto, one who 
is able to bring on delivery before due time ; 106, to that of the fourth year 
of ditto, one who can delay delivery ; 107, ” that of the fifth year of ditto, 
one who becomes lean without delivery, 108, to one who produces a 
misleading impression of the world, a woman who appears old in her 
youth ; 109, to the divinity of forests,.a forest-ranger or keeper; 110, to 
the divinity of a side forest, one who protects forests from fires ;f 

111, To the divinities of lakes, a fisherman who catches fish both in 
water and also from the bank ; 112, to those of ponds one who catches fish 
with hooks ; 118, to those of bays, (or streamless waters near woods,) one who 
earns his livelihood with a net ; 114, to those female divinities who preside 
over waters amidst prairies, one who earns his livelihood with fishing-hooks ; 
115, to the divinity of the further bank, a Kaivarta, (or one who hunts fish 
from the banks) ; 116, to that of the near bank, a Margara, (or one who catches 
fish with his hands only) ; 117, to the divinities of fords, one who catches fish 
by putting up stakes in water ; 118, tothose who preside over other than 
fords, one who earns his ligia by catching fish with nets ; 119, to those 
who preside over sounding waters, one who catches fish by poisoning them 
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with poisoned leaves placed on the water; 120, to those of caverns in 
mountains, a Kirdta (or hunter) ; 121, to those of peaks of mountains, a 
Yambhaka ; 122, to those of mountains, a Kimpurusha ;* 

123, To the divinity of echoes, a news-dealer ; 124, to that of sounds, 
an incoherent speaker; 125, to that of fading sounds, one who speaks 
much; 126, to that of unending sound, a dumb person ; 127, to that of loud 
sound, a player on the Vina; 128, to that of musical sounds, a player on 
the flute; 129, to that of all kinds of sounds, a trumpeter ; 130, to that of 
sounds other than sweet, a blower of conch-shells; 131, to those who 
preside over the seasons, one whose profession is to collect fragments of 
skins ; 132, to those of statesmanship, (or of time, place and opportunities, 
for peace negotiations,) a preparer of musical instruments with leather sb 

133, To the goddess presiding over abhorrence, a (man of the) Paul- 
kasa (caste) ; 134, to the goddess of affluence, one who is always careful 
or wakeful; 135, to that of indigence, a careless or sleepy person ; 186, to 
that of scales (or weighing instruments,) a purchaser ; 137, to the god pre- 
siding over the radiance of jewels, a goldsmith; 138, to the Visvedevas, a 
leper; 189, to the divinity of diseases other than leprosy, a naturally lean 
person ; 140, to the goddess of motion, a scandal-monger ; 141, to that of 
prosperity, one who is not impudent ; 142, to the god of decay, one who 
splits wood; (7) f ae 

143, To the divinity of mirth, a loose woman should be sacrificed ; 
144, to that of song, a player on the Vind and a songster; 145, to that of 
aquatic animals, a Sábulyá (one whose body is brindled, or has two colours, a 
piebald woman) ; 146, to that of congratulatory words, a woman of perfect 
form; 147, to that of dancing, one who plays on flutes, one who leads the 
octave in a chorus, and one who beats time with his hands ; 148, to that of 
manifest delight, one who invites people to a dance, or one who makes a 
sound to- indicate the cessation of a dance; 149, to that of internal de- 
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light, one-who plays on the ¢alava (a musical instrument, probably the 
archetype of the modern żablá), or one who produces music from his 
mouth ;* | 

150, ‘To the divinity of gambling with the dice, a proficient gambler ; 
151, to that of the Krita age, a keeper of a gambling hall ; 152, to that of the 
Treta age, a marker or reckoner at a gambling table ; 153, to that of the 
Dvapara age, one who is a spectator ata gambling ; 154, to that of the Kali 
age, one who does not leave a gambling hall even after the play has stopped ; 
155, to that of difficult enterprises, a teacher of gymnastics on the top of a 
bamboo ; 156, to that of roads, a Brahmach4ri; 157, to the Pisdchas, one 
who commits robberies on public highways and then hides himself in a 
mountain ; 158, to the goddess of thirst, one who skins cattle: 159, to 
that of sin, a cattle-poisoner ; 160, to that of hunger, a cow-butcher ; 161, 
to the goddesses of hunger and thirst, one who lives by begging beef from 
a butcher ;+ 

162, To the divinity of land, a cripple who moves about on a crutch: 
163, to that of fire, a Chandala ; 164, to that of the sky, one whose profession 
is to dance on the top of a bamboo; 165, to that of the celestial region, 
a bald person ; 166, to the presiding divinity of the sun, a green-eyed per- 
son; 167, to the presiding divinity of the moon, one who twinkles his eyes 
too frequently ; 168, to the presiding divinity of the stars, one affected 
with white leprous blotches; 169, to that of day, analbino with tawny 
eyes ; 170, to that of night, a black person with tawny eyes ;f 

_ 171, To the goddess of speech, a fat person; 172, to Vayu, the five 

vital airs: prana, apdna, vyána, uddna and samana, of that person ; 173, to 


‘Surya should be immolated his eyes; 174, to Chandrama his mind; 175, to 


the regents of the quarters, his ears; 176, his life, to Prajapati.§ 
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177, Now to ugly divinities should be immolated very short, very 
tall, very lean, very fat, very white, very dark, very smooth, very hairy, 
few-toothed, numerously-toothed, frequently-twinkling-eyed, and very glar- 
ing-eyed, persons; 178, to the goddess for unattainable objects of hope, 
a woman who has passed the age for conception ; 179, (and) to the goddess 
of hope for attainable objects, a virgin.” * 

In explanation of the purport of this long passage in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, Apastamba says: “ The Purushamedha is pentadiurnal; a Bráh- 
mana or a Rajanya (Kshatriya) should celebrate it. He thereby acquires 
strength and vigour; he enjoys all fruition. (The number of) days 
should be as in the Panchasaradiya rite, and as a sequel to the Agnishtoma 
rite, eleven animals, meet for the Agnisomiya, should be tethered to eleven 
sacrificial posts, and, three oblations to Savitri having been offered with 
the mantra Deva savitastat savitur visvam deva savita Jc., on the middle 
day they should be sacrificed (or consecrated updkrita). Having sacrificed 
twice eleven men, reciting the mantra Brahmané Bréhmandn dlabheta, (the 
priest) places the sacrificed (or consecrated, upákrita) victims between the 
sacrificial posts. The Brahma (priest), then placing himself on the south 
side, recites the hymn to the great male Naráyaņa beginning with the verse 
sahasra sirsa purusha, ķc., and, then turning a burning brand round the 
victims, consigns them to the north; (the other priests), then offering an 
oblation with clarified butter to the presiding divinity, place them (there).”+ 

Sayana Acharya, after quoting this opinion of Apastamba, and eX- 
plaming the different terms used in the Bráhmaņa to indicate the different 
gods and goddesses and the persons deemed meet for them, adds, “ the human- 
formed animals beginning with Bráhmaņa and ending with Virgin, are im- 
molated (4labdhavyáh) along with the sacrificial animals on the middle day 
of the five days of this Purushamedha, which is a kind of Somayága.” Í 
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Neither Apastambha nor Sáyaņa has a word to say about the hu- 


man victims being symbolical. The word used by Apastamba is Upakrita, 


which may mean consecration before a sacrifice or slaughter ; and ac- 
cording to Jaimini, the highest authority on sacrifices, and his commentator 
Savara Svami, the sacrificial operations “of consecration, of bringing the 
animal to the place of sacrifice, fettering it, tying it to the post, 
slaughtering, and cutting the carcass open for the distribution of the flesh 
among the priests, are all implied when sacrifice is meant,” and the latter adds 
that “all the different acts should be understood when sacrifices are or- 
dained, except when special instructions are given.’”** Now no special excep- 
tion has been made in the text about the human victims, and consequently 
the only conclusion to be arrived at is—that, the Taittiriyas did not look 
upon the rite as symbolical, though in the case of sacrifices under Nos. 172 
to 176, the actual slaughtering of the airs, &c., would be rather awkward. 
It must be added, however, that Apastamba is very brief and obscure in 
his remarks, and it would be hazardous to draw a positive conclusion from 
the insufficient data supplied by him, particularly asthe Satapatha Bráhmaņa 
is positive on the subject of the human victims being let off after conse- 
eration ; though the fact of that Brdhmana being much later than the 
Taittiritya Brahmana, may justify the assumption that the practice of the 
Kanva school can be no guide to the followers of the Taittiriyaka. 

The Satapatha refers to the Purushamedha in several places; and 
the following is the full description of the rite given in it: 

1. “ Verily the great male, Narayana, willed: ‘I shall abide over all 
living beings; verily I shall become all this (creation).’ He perceived this 
penta-diurnal sacrificial rite Purushamedha. He collected it. With it he per- 
formed a sacrifice. Performing a sacrifice with it, he abided over all living 
beings, and became all this (creation). He abides over all living beings 
and becomes all this, who performs a Purushamedha, as also he who knows all 
this.+ 

2. “Of that rite there are twenty-three initiations (diksha), twelve 
benefactions (wpasada), and five lustrations (suty4), making altogether forty 
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members (gátra). The forty comprising the initiations, benefactions, &e., 
constitute the forty-syllabled virdt, (a form of metre) which assumes the 
form of Virat (the first male produced by Prajapati, and the father of man. 
kind). Thus it is said; ‘ Virat, the first or superior male, was produced.’* 
This isthe same Virat. From this Virat is produced the male for sacrifice. + 
| 8. “Thereof these. ‘There are four Dagats, and since there are four 
Dasats, they are the means for the attainment of the (different) regions and 
quarters (of the universe). This region (the earth) is the first to be attain. 
ed by a Dagat ; the upper region the second ; the sky the third ; the quar- 
ters the East Thus verily the institutor of the sacrifice di dine this region 
through the first Dagat, the region of ether through the second, the celestial 
region through the third, and the quarters through the fourth. Thus the 
Purushamedha is the means of attaining and subjugating all this—all these 
regions and all the quarters. f 

4. “For the initiation of this ceremony eleven animals meet for Agni 
and Soma, (should be procured). For them there should be eleven sacrificial 
posts (Yúpa). Eleven syllables are comprised in the Trishtup metre ; the 
‘Trishtup is the thunderbolt,—it is vigour. With the thunderbolt and 
vigour of the Trishtup the institutor of the sacrifice destroys all the sin 
before him.§ 

5. “Tn the rite of lustration there should be eleven victims. Eleven 
syllables are comprised in the T'rishtup metre ; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt, 
—it is vigour. With the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup the 
institutor of the sacrifice (Yajamana) destroys the sin before him. | 

6. “ Because the victims (in this sacrifice) are eleven-fold, therefore 
verily is all this (creation) elevenfold. Prajápati is eleven-fold ; all this is 


* A quotation from the Purushagukta as given in the Vajasaneyi Sañhitá. 
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verily Prajapati; all this is the Purushamedha, which is the means for the 
attainment and subjugation of all this.* 

7. “That Purushamedha is verily penta-diurnal, and the greatest rite of 
sacrifice. Fivefold is Yajña ; fivefold are victims or sacrificial animals ; five 
are the seasons included in the year. Whatever is fivefold in leii or 
spiritual matter, the same may be obtained through this (rite).+ 

8. “Thereof the Agnishtoma is the first day; next the Ukthya; the 
next Atiratra; the next Ukthya; the next Agnishtoma: thus it is hedged 
on either side aih the Ukthya and the Agnishtoma. f 

9. “Yavamadhya are these five nights, (that is like a barley corn 
stoutest in the middle and tapering on either side, meaning that the most im- 
portant day is in the middle ; or, as the commentator has it, the penance of 
gradually reducing the food and then again gradually increasing it, should be 
observed, so that on the third night there should be the smallest allowance of 
food). These regions are verily the Purushamedha ; these regions have light 
on either side,—Agni on this (side), and the sun on tie other (side). In the 
same way it (the Purushamedha) has, on either side, the food of light and 
the Ukthya. The soul is Atirdtra; and since the Atirdtra is hedged in on 
both sides with the two Ukthyas, therefore is the soul nourished by food. 
And since the thriving Atiratra, is placed in the middle day, therefore is it 
Yavamadhya. He who engages in this rite has none to envy him, or to grow 
inimical to him. He who knows this suffers not from envy or enmity.§ 

10. “Or that Purushamedha this region is the first day. Of this region 
the spring season (is the chief). That which is above this region, the etherial 
region, (antariksha,) is the second day; of that the summer is the season. 
The etherial region is its third day. Of the etherial region the rainy and the 
autumn are the seasons. That which isabove the etherial region, the sky, © 
(Diva,) is the fourth day ; of it the dewy is the season. The heaven is its 
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fifth day ; of that heaven the winter is the season. This much is the celestial _ 


account of the Purushamedha.* 

11. “Now for its spiritual relations. Initiation (Pratishtha) is its 
first day. Initiation is the spring season. That which is above it and be. 
low the middle is the second day ; of that the summer is the season. The 
middle is the middle day. Of the middle day the rainy and the autumn are 
the seasons. That which is above the middle day and below the head or last 
day is the fourth day ; thereof the dewy is the reason. That which is the 
head is the fifth day ; the season of this head is the winter. Thus verily 
these regions, the year, and the soul constitute the Purushamedha. All 
these regions, the whole year, the whole soul, the whole Purushamedha are 
for the attainment and subjugation of every thing.t 

(Section 2.) 1. Now, whence the name Purushamedha ? These re- 
gions verily are Pwr, and He, the Purusha, who sanctifies this (Pur) sleeps 
(sete) inthis abode (Puri) and hence is he named Purusha (Puri and sete = 
Purusha). To him belongs whatever food exists in these regions; that food 
is (called) medha ; and since his food is medha, therefore is this Purusha- 
medha. Now since in this (rite) purified males are sacrificed (alabhate,) 
therefore verily is this a Purushamedha.t 

2. These (males) verily are sacrificed (alabhate) on the middle day. 
The etherial region is the middle day ; the etherial region is verily the 
abiding place of all living beings. These animals are verily food; the 
middle day is the belly, and in that belly is that food deposited.§ 


* AQA MH SARRAF: TIA Ba saa USS awe aIS aT 
wiaaftaime frataeweqe vba wacaftadarg TIAA CTAG 
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3. They are sacrificed by ten andten. Ten syllables are comprised in 
(each foot of) the Virdt, (metre) ; the Virat is complete food, for the at- 
tainment of complete food.* 

4. Eleven tens are sacrificed. Eleven syllables are comprised in the 
Trishtup (metre) ; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt,—it is vigour. With the 
thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup, the institutor of the sacrifice de- 
stroys the sin within him (lit. in the middle),+ | 
= 5. “ Forty-eight (animals) are sacrificed at the middle post. Forty- 
eight syllables are comprised in the Jagati (metre) ; the animals belong te 
the Jagati (metre) ; by the Jagati are animals bestowed. on the Yajamána. £ 

6. “ Eleven eleven at the other (posts). Eleven syllables are comprised 
in the Trishtup; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt,—it is vigour. With 
the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup should the institutor of the 
sacrifice destroy the sin around him.§ | 

7. “Hight best ones are sacrificed. Eight syllables are comprised in 
the Gayatri (metre). The Gayatri is Brahma. That Brahma consummates 
the well-being of all this. Therefore is Brahma said to be the best of all 
this. || 

8. “They (the sacrificial animals) belong to Prajdpati. Brahma is 
Prajapati; Prajápati belongs to Brahma; therefore do they (the animals) 
belong to Prajápati. i 

9. “He (Prajápati, z. e. Brahma, here meaning the priest so named) 
having sanctified the animals, offers, for the gratification of Savita, three 
oblations with the Svitri verses beginning with, Deva savitus tatsavitur, &e. 

He (Savita), gratified thereby, produces these men, therefore are these men 
sacrificed.** 
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10. “A Bráhmaņa is sacrificed to Brahma.’* Brahma is verily 
Brahmana; Brahma thrives through Brdéhmana. To the Kshatriya (divi- 
nity) a (person of the) Rajanya (caste), (should be sacrificed). The Ksha- 
triya is verily Rajanya. The Kshatra thrives through. a Kshatra. To the 
Marutsa Vaigsya (should be sacrificed). The Visa isthe Maruts. The Visas 
thrive through the Visas. To Tapas (the presiding divinity of penanees), a 
Sidra (should be sacrificed). ‘Tapas is verily Sidra. _ Tapas thrives through 
Tapases (works of penance). Even as these gods. thrive through these 
animals (victims), so do they, thriving, cause the institutor of the sacrifice 
to thrive in all his wishes.+ 

11. “Offers oblation with butter. The butter is verily vigour. 
Through that vigour, vigour is given to this (institutor of the sacrifice), 
Offerings are given with butter, which is the gods’ most favourite glory ; and 
since butter promotes their favourite glory, they, thriving, cause the insti- 
tutor of the sacrifice to thrive in all his wishes. t 

12. “The persons appointed. The Brahmá, from the south, praises 
the great male Narayana, with the sixteen Rig verses beginning with -Sahas- 
srasirsha &c. (the Purushaśukta), for verily the whole of the Purushamedha 
is sixteen membered for the attainment of everything, and for the 
subjugation of everything; and he is praised with the words, “thus 
thou art, thus thou art.” In this way he is worshipped for certain. Now. 
as it is, this is said about it, the animals are consecrated by turning 
a flaming brand round them, but left unslaughtered,” (asaijfaptih)§ 
[Kátyáyana explains that the Brahmanas &c., are let loose, like the Kapiñjala 
bird in the AsSvamedha sacrilice.—Kapinjaladi-vadutsrijanti Bréhmanddin ; - 
and his commentator adds, “after a flaming brand has been turned round 
them :” paryagnikritanutsrijantityarthah.| 


* A quotation from the Safhité. 
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13. “About this; speech wák) uttered this; ‘O male, grieve not if 
you remain here ; a male will eat a male.’ Thus, those who had the flaming 
brand turned round them, were let loose, oblations of butter were offered to the 
several divinities ; and thereby were the divinities gratified ; and thus gra- 
tified they conferred all blessings on the worshipper.’”’* [Three oblations are 
offered to each of the divinities, naming each, and followed by the word 
svaha |. 

14, “He offers oblations with butter. Butter is vigour ; by that vi- 
gour verily vigour abides in this (worshipper, Fi ajamant).¥ 

15. “(This rite) is established (for the worshipper, Yajamdna) by the 
eleven (animals). Kleven-syllabled is the Trishtup. The ‘Lrishtup is the 
thunderbolt,—it is vigour. Through the thunderbolt and vigour of the 
Trishtup, the Yajamana destroys the sin within him. t 

16. “Abiding in the ceremony of Udayaniyé.” (Vide Aévaldyana 
Sutra IV, 3. Katyayana VII, 1,16.) “Eleven barren cows, such as are 
meet for Mitra, Varuna the Visvedevas, and Brihaspati should be sacrificed 
(dlabhate) for the attainment of these deities, and since those for 
Brihaspati are the last, Brihaspati is the same with Brahma, and therefore 
the Yajamana ultimately abides in Brahma.”§ [Kátyáyana explains that 
three cows are to be slaughtered to Mitra and Varuna, three to the 
Visvedevas, and five to Brihaspati]. 

17. “Now why are there eleven? Eleven-syllabled is the Trishtup. 
The Trishtup is the thunderbolt,—it is vigour. By the thunderbolt and vigour 
of the Trishtup, the Yajmana destroys the sin within him. Threefold ig 
the ceremony of Udavasdniya; “ (Aitareya Brdhmana 8, 8,)” it is a friend 
of the Yajamána. || 

18. “Now for the fees (dakshind). (Wealth acquired) from [a 
conquered] country, excluding land, and wealth taken from Brdéhmanas, 
but including men (slaves). (Wealth from) the eastern side (of the king- 
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dom), along with slaves (should be given) to the Hota (or reciter of Rig 
mantras). (Wealth from) the southern side (with slaves) to the Brahmana, 
(the director) ; (wealth trom) the western side (with slaves) to the Adhvaryu 
(Yajur Vedic priest) ; (wealth from) the northern side (with slaves) to the 
Udgátá (or singer of the Sama hymns), and according to their dues to the 
Hotrikas, (or Junior priests).’’* 

[This verse is very elliptical and obscure, and translating without the 
aid of a commentary, I am doubtful about its exact construction. The 
ellipses have been supplied from the Sútras of Kátyáyana.] 

19. “Now if a Brahmana performs the ceremony he should give (all 
his property) to the most learned. The Brdhmana includes everything ; the 
knower of every thing is included in everything ; the Purushamedha includes 
everything, (and it is) for the attainment and subjugation of everything.+ 

20. “Now, keeping to himself only his own self, and his (household) 
fire, and after praising the sun with the Uttara Narayana hymn, looking at 
nothing, he should retire to a forest; thereby he separates himself from 
mankind. If he should like to dwell in a village, he should produce a 
fire by the rubbing of two sticks, and, praising Aditya with the Uttara 
Narayana hymn, return home, and there continue to perform the rites he 
was used to, and which he is able to perform. He verily should not speak 
with every body ; to him the Purushamedha is everything, and therefore he 
should not speak to all (kinds of persons) ; to those only whom he knows, 
who are learned, and who are dear to him he may speak ; but not to all.” f 

No one, I fancy, will deny that the sacrifice described above clearly 
shows that it is a modification of a prior rite in which the human victims 
wholly or in part were immolated. No other theory can satisfactorily 
account for its peculiar character, and the way in which it justifies itself. 
Probably the number originally sacrificed was few, and that when the 
rite became emblematic, the number was increased in confirmation of some 
liturgical theory, particularly as it did not involve any trouble or difficulty. 
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But whether so or not, certain it is that at one time or other men were 
immolated for the gratification of some divinity or other in this rite 
or its prototype. The question then arises, was it the case before the date 
of the Rik Sañhitá, or after it ? 

The interval between the date of the Satapatha Bráhmaņa and the 
Sañhitá of the Rig Veda is estimated by the learned Professor Max Müller 
at about six and seven hundred years, and the question being, when was the 
sacrifice real which became emblematic in the time of the SatapathaP it 
would require more confidence in one’s power of conjecture than I can 


' pretend to, to say that it must have been before the time of the Sanhita, 


and not after it. National rites, customs, and ceremonies are, doubtless, 
very tenacious of life, butin primitivetimes, in the infancy and early 
youth of society, the characteristics of social life changed much more rapidly 
than in later times ; certain it is, that the social condition of the Indo- 
Aryans and their rites and ceremonies underwent radical and most extensive 
changes during the interval between the Rik Sañhitá and the Satapatha 
Brdéhmana, and there is literally not an iota of evidence to show that the 
rite of Purushamedha was left unaltered for the whole period. Seeing 
that the Brahmana depends solely on the Safihité for scriptural authority, 
and adapts the, to us, indistinct and vague generalities of the original, for 
the developement of a new cultus, modifying and changing details to suit 
its own views, the presumption becomes strong that the real sacrifice be- 
longed to thé Sañhitá, and the Brahmana divested it of its hideousness and 
cruelty, and made it emblematic, even as the Vaishnavas have, within the 
last five or six hundred years, replaced the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes 
to Chandika by that of pumpkins and sugarcane. 

Nor is the Purushamedha the only sacrifice at which human sacrifices 
were ordained. The Agvamedha, or horse sacrifice, required the immolation 
of a human being just as much as the former, and hence it is that the horse 
sacrifice was prohibited in the Kali Yuga along withit. The Taittiriya Bráh- 
mana of the Black Yajur Veda gives the following story on the subject : 
“ Prajapati, having created all living beings, through affection entered within 
them. But afterwards he could not get out of them. He said, ‘ Whoever 
will extricate me from this confinement will become wealthy.’ The Devas 
performed an Agvamedha and thereby extricated him ; thus they became 
wealthy. Whoever performs an Asvamedha attains profusion of wealth by 
extricating Prajápati.”* 


* gafa: sor S_T rafa A qar: awiag ATHATT | STA- 
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The object of this story 1s to point out the necessity of slaughtering 
one hundred and eighty animals of different kinds at this sacrifice to 
liberate Prajapati from his confinement, and the first victim ordained is a 
man. “He (the institutor of the sacrifice) immolatesa man: (the form of) 
a man is (like that of) Virat, the type of the animated creation. By the 
immolation of the man is Virat immolated. Now Virdt is food, and there. 
fore through Virág food is obtained.”* The horse, the cow, the goat 
and other animals are ordained to be immolated in almost the same words 
everywhere using the verb dlabhate. The details of the Aévamedha would 
require more ‘space than what I can spare here, so I must reserve them 
for a separate paper. 

Apart from the Purushamedha and the Agvamedha, the Satapatha Br4h- 
mana, in adverting to the offering of animal sacrifice generally, and enu- 
merating separately the horse, the cow, the goat, &c., has a verse which is 
remarkable for the manner in which a human victim is therein referred to. 
It says “ Let a fire-offering be made with the head of aman. The offering 
is the rite itself (yajña) ; therefore does it make a man a part of the 
sacrificial animals ; and hence it is that among animals manis included as a 
sacrifice. Whoever offers an oblation with the head, to him the head gives 
vigour.” t The commentator explains that by the term purusha sirsa “ man’s 
head”, a man is understood, a part being, by a figure of speech, taken as 
equivalent to the whole. 

Passing from the Bráhmaņas to the Itihásas, we have ample evidence 
to show that the rite of Purushamedha was not unknown to their authors. 
The Institutes of Manu affords the same evidence, but it would seem that 
when it came into currency, the rite was looked upon with horror, and so 
it was prohibited as unfit to be performed in the present age.- The Puranas 
followed the Institutes, and the prohibition included along with it the Asva- 
medha, suicide by drowning one’s self in the sea, procreation of children on 
an elder brother’s widow, and a variety of other reprehensible and odious 
rites, ceremonies and customs,{ showing clearly that the rite originally was 
not so innocent as the supposition of its being emblematic would make it; 
for had the offering been limited to the mere repetition of a few mantras 
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over a certain number of men, it would not have been so obnoxious to 
Hindu feeling as to necessitate its suppression. 

But while the Puranas suppressed the Purushamedha, they afford 
abundant indications of another rite requiring the immolation of a human 
victim having come into vogue. This was Narabali, or human sacrifice to 
the goddess Chamunda, or Chandiké,—a dark, fierce, sanguinary divinity, who 
is represented in the most awful forms, not unoften dressed in human 
palms, garlanded with a string of human skulls, holding a skull by the hair 
in one hand, and an uplifted sabre in the other, and having her person 
stained with patches of human gore. European orientalists assign a very 
modern date to the Puranas, and also to the Tantras which describe the 
cultus of this divinity; but poems and dramatic works dating from eight 
to fifteen hundred years ago refer to her and her predilection for human 


_ sacrifices, and lithic representations of her form of early medizval ages are 


still extant. It has also been proved by unquestionable evidence that most 
of the leading Tantras of the Hindus were translated into Tibetan from 


‘the seventh to the ninth century of the Christian era, and thereby the 


worship of that goddess naturalised onthe other side of the Himalaya.* 
It must follow that the Hindu Tantras existed for some time before the 
7th century, and then the rite of Narabali was known and practised by the 
people of this country. How long before that period the rite was known, 
I shall not attempt to determine, for data for such a determination are not 
available; but the theory of interpolation apart, the goddess is mentioned in 
the Ramayana as reigning in the nether regions; and her type, as I have already 
stated, is to be found in Artymis, and even among Assyrian records, and 
she cannot, therefore, reasonably to taken to be so modern as is generally 
supposed. 

The Kalika Purdna is in ecstacy on the merits of the disgusting rite. 
it says, “By a human sacrifice attended by the forms laid down, Devi 
remains gratified for a thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three men one 
hundred thousand years. By human flesh the goddess Kámákhyá’s consort 
Bhairava, who assumes my shape, remains pleased for three thousand years. 
Blood consecrated, immediately becomes ambrosia, and since the head and flesh 
are gratifying, therefore should the head and flesh be offered at the wor- 
ship of the goddess. The wise should also add the flesh free from hair, among 
food offerings.” t The Purdna then enters into minute details about the ways 

* Csoma de Körösi, in the Asiatic Researches, (XX, pp. 569 ff.) gives a long list of 
Buddhist Tantras. 
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in which, the times when, and the places where, the rite should be celebrated 
but as the whole of the chapter in which the details occur, has been already 
published,* I shall confine myself here toa short extract from another 
chapter to. give an idea of the ceremony connected with the Durga Pújá. 
After describing the ritual of the Durg& Pújá, that Purdna conti- 
nues—“ Next should be performed such sacrifice as is gratifying to the Devi, 
The elephant-headed (Ganesa) should be gratified with sweetmeats; Hari 
with clarified butter, (Habis, the word may be rendered into rice, fruits, 
&c.) ; the all-destroying Hara, with the threefold entertainment, (of dan- 
cing, singing and music) ; but the worshipper should always gratify Chandi- 
ká with animal sacrifice. Birds, tortoises, crocodiles, hogs, goats, buffa- 
loes, guanos, porcupines, and the nine kinds of deer, yaks, black antelopes, 
crows, lions, fishes, the blood of one’s own body, and camels are the sacrificial 
animals. In the absence of these sometimes horses and elephants. Goats, 
sarabha, (a young elephant, or a fabulous animal with eight legs,) and 
human beings in the order in which they are named, are respectively 
called Bali, (sacrifice) Mahabah, (the great sacrifice,) and Atibali (highest 
sacrifice). Having placed the victim before the goddess, the worshipper 
should adore her by offering flowers, sandal paste, and bark, frequently repeat- 
ing the mantra appropriate for sacrifice. Then, facing the north and placing 
the victim so as to face the Hast, he should look backward and repeat this man- 
tra: ‘O man, through my good fortune thou hast appeared as a victim ; 
therefore I salute thee ; thou multiform, and of the form of a victim. Thou, by 
gratirying Chandiké destroyeth all evil incidents to the giver. Thou, a victim, 
who appeareth as a sacrifice meet for the Vaishnavi, havest my salutations. 
Victims were created by the self-born himself for sacrificial rites; I shall slaugh- 
ter thee to-day, and slaughter at a sacrifice is no murder.’—Then meditating 
on that human-formed victim a flower should be thrown on the top of its 
head with the mantra ‘Om, Aiñ, Hrifi, Sriñ’. Then, thinking of one’s own 
wishes, and referring to the goddess, water should be sprinkled on the victim. 
Thereafter, the sword should be consecrated with the mantra, ‘O sword, thou 
art the tongue of Chandiké, and bestower of the region of the gods, Om, 
Aiñ, Hrif, Sriñ. Black, and holding the trident, (thou art) like the 
last dreadful night of creation ; born fierce, of bloody eyes and mouth, wear- 


ward Wives atai sree Var | 
agaa aay uefa aa: i 
awd aya SUIS ae: Ring wifes | 
a fagani rastar faqau: 
fa maT sfetrwarg gaT: | 
* Blacquire, Asiatic Researches, vol. V. ppe 371 ff. 
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ing a blood-red garland, and equally sanguinar y unguents (on thy person), 
arrayed in blood-red garment, and holding a noose, master of a family, 
drinking blood, and munching heaps of flesh, thou art Asi, (that which eats 
away the head of its victim) ; thou art Visasana, (the drier up of its 
victim) ; thou art Khadga, (that which tears up) ; thou art Tikshnadhára 
(keen-edged) ; thou art Durdsada, (the giver of difficultly attainable 
objects) ; thou art Srigarbha (the womb of prosperity) ; thou art Vijaya 
(victory) ; thou art Dharmapdla, (protector of the faith); salutations 
be to thee. ‘The sword’ having been thus consecrated, should be 
taken up while repeating the mantra ‘Af nN PHAT, and the excellent 
victim slaughtered with it. Thereafter, carefully sprinkling on the 
blood of the victim, water, rock-salt, honey, aromatics, and flowers, it 
should be placed before the goddess, and the skull also with a lamp 
burning over it should be placed before her with the mantra, ‘Om, Aiñ, 
Hriñ, Sri, Kausiki, thou art gratified with the blood.’ Thus having com- 
pleted the sacrifice, the worshipper attains rich reward.” * 


* shararrarg | afar Wa: VATA HASTA IRTIR | 
Raama Via Arga t 1 
arafaag ai: WET agar | 
aieat afara RIIAI Bs: VET N 
fat: AAYE ATT STAINS | 
afer Aa Maar aa fa ar: N 

-QHT AUIL AJR: YETA AQAT | 
HT: Ema FPA TEAT RAT: 
BUI F aVysst gafara | 
RNE: QUAI ALT QARATA I 
aaasta fac faaaa: fata: | 
Qua afana ARR: I 
GHIA GHA Sey aaATASAS: l 
Sauga yar afi Fanaa I 
fache arya: wafed RARITA | 
Tie afaa wa aaga: | 
guara aa: qaei stqetay N 
afeat aigurafgantaet | 
qauatafecara qa Gua Aas a | 
INTA Gay QU: QJAT CAYT | 
BAS aAa AGS GH IANI: | 
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It is not necessary for me to swell the bulk of this paper, already 
more swollen than what I at first intended to make it, by collecting notes 
of all the places where, and the occasions when, the rite of Narabali was 
performed, in order to show how widespread was the practice during the 
middle ages and modern times. Ward has given several instances of its 
occurrence in Bengal in his elaborate dissertation on the Hindus. The fact 
is well known that for a long time the rite was common all over Hindustan ; 
and persons are not wanting who suspect that there are still nooks and corners 
in India where human victims are occasionally slaughtered for the gratifi- 
cation of the Devi. In old families which belong to the sect of the Vámá.- 
cháris and whose ancestors formerly offered human victims at the Durgá and 
the Kali pújás, a practice still obtains of sacrificing an effigy, in lieu of a living 
man. The effigy, a foot long, is made of dried milk (khdra), and sacrificed 
according to the formula laid down in the Kálíká Purana, the only addition 
being a few mantras designed typically to vivify the image. A friend of 
mine, Babu Hemchunder Ker, Deputy Magistrate of ‘Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
and author of an excellent work on the culture of Jute in Bengal, informs me 


St dat cfa aa a afa acafan | 
afar yea qi afa ay q ÄTT | 

TAT eat vata MRR Tara: | 
qia fà Qa RTA ITT I 

TaT SF JERAT: TCSTHRIGTUA: | 
get et xt aafa AT oF IAAT | 

au faneg maae | 

Vy CHEAT TANAH N 
TAATAI MURA gafea | 

faa a afat vara ma E | 
gfatanaq: UAE FUER: | 
stay fasaaa ware IATA N 

afaa aa: as st S fga HAT: | 
wile fad ay eye fag | 

wat satay fat are: aT TS | 
wafudaguy sfaqrey aaa N 

Sl ST aifmalfa efecrarfyatla a i 
ara URAA facg watt | 

us SUT sie gw ae ATA ITR I 

Kahka Purana. Chapter 56. 
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that in the eastern districts of Bengal this sacrifice is frequently performed, 
but the image, instead of being slaughtered by a single individual, is cut up 


simultaneously by all the grown-up members of the family, either with 


separate knives, or with a single knife jointly held by all. This is known by 
the name of Satrubali or “sacrifice of an enemy.” The sacrifice, both in the 
case of Nara- and the Satru-bali, is performed secretly, generally at midnight. 

The Satrubalz, however, is a distinct rite, apart from the Narabali of the 
Kalika Purana, and authority for it occurs in the Vrihannila. Tantra, in which 
it is said, after performing certain other rites therein described, “a king 
should sacrifice his enemy (in an effigy) made with dried milk (khéra). 

He should slaughter it himself, looking at it with a fiery glance, striking deep, 
and dividing it into two with a single stroke. This should be done after in- 
fusing lite into it by the rite of Prdna-pritishthd, and repeating the name 
of the person to be destroyed. O consort of Mahesa, he doubtless destroys 
thereby his enemies.” * 

The offering of one’s own blood to the goddess, to which reference has 
been made above in the extract from the Káliká Purana, is a medizval 
and modern rite. It is made by women, and there is scarcely a 
respectable house in all Bengal, the mistress of which has not, at 
one time or other, shed her blood, under the notion of satisfying the 
goddess by the operation. Whenever her husband or a son is dan- 
gerously ul, a vow is made that on the recovery of the patient, the 
goddess would be regaled with human blood, and on the first Durgé Puja 
following, or at the temple at Kalight, or at some other sacred fane, the lady — 
performs certain ceremonies, and then bares her breast in the presence of the 
goddess, and with a nail-cutter (narwna) draws a few drops of blood from 
between her busts, and offers them to the divinity. The last time I saw 
the ceremony was six years ago, when my late revered parent, tottering 
with age, made the offering for my recovery trom a dangerous and long- 
protracted attack of pleurisy. Whatever may be thought of it by persons 
brought up under a creed different from that of the Indo-Aryans, I cannot 
recall to memory the fact without feeling the deepest emotion for the 
boundless affection which prompted it. 

Of human sacrifices among the non-Aryan tribes of India, it is not 
my intention to make any mention here, so I bring this paper to a 


* aa: waste crear cara alte fate | 
qy fala MINES VeICTHAART F I 
Alaa qyAeta Ua val RAIT | 
Tusfast Bat I MTA ASAT | 
WIG HSM WIT T GUT: I 
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close by adding the following summary of the conclusions which may be 
fairly drawn from the facts cited above: 

1st. That, looking to the history of human civilization and the rituals 
of the Hindus, there is nothing to justify the belief that in ancient times 
the Hindus were incapable of sacrificing human beings to their sods. 

2nd. That the Sunahsepha hymns of the Rik Safihité most probably 
refer to a human sacrifice. 

8rd. That the Aitareya Brahmana refers to an actual and not a typical 
human sacrifice. 

4th. That the Purushamedha originally required the actual sacrifice 
of men. 

5th. That the Satapatha Brahmana. sanctions human sacrifice in some 
cases, but makes the Purushamedha emblematic. 

6th. That the Taittiriya Br ae enjoins the sacrifice of a man at 
the Horse sacrifice. 

7th. That the Puranas recognise — sacrifices to Chandiké, but 
prohibit the Purushamedha rite. | 

8th. That the Tantras enjoin ma andes to Chandika, and 
require that when human victims are not available, an efigy of a human 
being should be sacrificed to her. 


